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ABSTRACT 

The Program for Development of Community College 
Faculty was designed to provide statewide coordination and resources 
for individualized faculty development programs at 18 b^al&bama* s 
two-year colleges. It featured a year-long (1971-72) TO^ampus 
program of faculty development planned and implemented by certain 
faculty members from each community college who were designated as 
"catalytic agents" and who participated in an intensive training 
session during summer 1971* The program also included a 
t ime-sequenced series of evaluations which continued three years 
after other program activities had ended. This report describes the 
program in detail^ outlines its budget, and presents summaries of the 
evaluation results. It was found that program participants became 
slightly more open-minded and formed more positive attitudes toward 
basic community college concepts during their year of inservice 
• training^ and that it was the "catalytic agents" who benefited most 
from the program. It is recommended that any replication of this 
project include: (1) more lead time in selecting "catalytic agents" 
and in staff planning, (2) either more funding or a more limited 
scope, (3) the recruitment of at least two "catalytic agents" for 
each , participating college, and (4) the requirement that* each 
"catalytic agent" form program strategies before leaving the summer 
session. Appended are a list of participating colleges and the 
evaluation instruments. (DC) - 
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The increasing demand for evidence that a student has actually learned 
after having been taught is placing new and greater str^ on teachers at 
every level of education. Communitr-eolieSges are not exempt, nor should they 
be, from the repercussions of this movement. In fact, they need to be affected 
by it even more significantly, perhaps, than any other educational institution. 
For many students, the community college is the last chance. If it can't 
motivate them, raise their level of understandipg and skill and provide the 
steppingstone they need to further formal learning, probably no other educa- 

tional organization can. 

l^bat does this mean?. Simply that teaching and its' effectiveness must 
be improved by means other hian "... exhorting profes-sors to redcdicate 
themselves to the task, by prodding tips on technique, by readjusting the 
subject matter, by offering prizes for exemplary performance and the like."^ 
It requires the development of adequate support systems which form the base for 
effective teaching and build -on the recognition that the entire structure 
rests on relationships of one kind or another between the community college 
teacher and his or her colleagues, students, administrators and experts on the 
processes of learnin^.^ The community college, with its goals and functions 
entrenched in the concept that teaching is of prime importance, should be among 
the first to recognize that the improvement ^ff teaching must be given the 
highest priority, . • 



^The Group for Human Development in Higher Education, Faculty De velopment 
i^- a Time of Retrenchment, Change Magazine, 197A, p. 18. 



^Ibid. 



With academic \iobility at a m^to trickle, the feasibility of improving 
instruction through s^aff turnaVer is reduced.'* Those presently Reaching in 
conanunity colleges are likeXy to remain there, many of them continuing to do, 
more or less, what thej have always done. Yet "the same old thing" may not 
be good enough fo^.-either today or tomorrow. Something new, or a restructuring 
of the old, may be required before an individual college can confidently claim 
that it is 'providing the student with the best that it can. 

If faculty already "on board". are to be the instruments of change, faculty 
development acquires extraordinary urgency. The standard version of such 
development or in-service training according to Garrison has too often in the 
past reduced faculties to new levels of boredom rather than raising them to 
extraordinary heights of enthusiasm and ef fectuality. His call for 
"f^ioulty-orieinated, faculty developed" programs holds the k^i| to changing 



people, which is what faculty development is all about. 



It is out of this concern for effecting faculty changfe '^d improving the 
support systems which undergird their efforts that the Pyogrim for Development 
of Community College Faculty (FDP)/w^s designed. ' This i/rogrim was an ambitious 
attempt to provide individualized /sta'ff development fof eighteen of Alabama's 
two-year colleges/ It was impldmented as a pro:Ject funded by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare/ under provision^ of/ the Edi cation Professions 
Development Act and administered by Auburn Univetsi/ty • In addition to its 
broad scope of faculty developfaent, the project had pother significant 
feature— a time-sequenced series of evaluations beginning in the Summer of 
1971 and continuing through jfhe summer of 1975, three years after other FDP 
activity had ended. 



^Garrison, Roger H. Mini-Manual on Ii)-Service" ACJC Journal , 

June/ July 1975, p. 18. / 

/' / 

^A list of particip^tfl.ng colleges appears in Appendix A. 



^ The model conceptualized for this project called for "individualized" 

* 

professional^eve.lopmept programs for each college based on its own identafi- 
cation of its most pressing needs in th^ area of staff development. Members 
of its staff were selected to provide on-campus leadership and to act as 
"catalytic agents," bringing together people and resources to accomplish 
desired goals. Essentially, these KATS, as they called themselves, would 
spearhead a year-long program of faculty development with resources supplied by 
various cooperative arrangements among the participating colleges and by 
Auburn University, the coordinating institution, , 

Implementation of ^tre^DP evolved in two distinct phases- During the 
summer of 1971, the selected community college faculty (the potential KATS) 
and i^urn University staff members assembled -at Auburn University for Phase 
I. There they spent eight weeks in intensive work preparing themselves for 
their roles as change agents. Upon returning to their home insti^tutions for the 
fall term, the KATS initiated Phase II, a year-long, locally defined and imple- 
mented program of faculty development. The objectives of ^fie summer activities 
as stated in the proposal were: 

1. to expand the participants^ knowledge and un^rstanding of 

t 

community college teaching and students in A)rder to provide 
the colleges with positive leadership for/ their development 
and growth; 

2* to prepare participants for leadership in the development 
and operation of programs. for the disadvantaged; 
^ 3. to prepare participants to assume leadership roles in 

frequently neglected ^^pects of junior college programs/- 
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such as: continuing education, community service, improvement 
of instructional effectiveness, evaluation of instruction, 
continued faculty development and educational planning; 

4. to improve the competency of each participant in , his ovm 

0 \ 

specialty. 

Although the program outline emerged neatly from the conceptual model, 
building content into the program presented real problems. What would be 
most b^a^ficial to the professional staff in a diverse group of colleges? 

4. 

A statewide survey, ''An Analysis of ^Educational Status, Neejds and Aspirations 
of Professional Personnel in Alabama Junior Colleges/' completed the previous 
year, had shown them to be extremely diverse with respect to their under- 

r 

Standing and acceptance of the community college philosophy and mission, 

'/ 

teaching experience, professional goals, and interest in further schooling. 5 

The success of the project depended on tne support or eacn institution 

/ 

involved. All the colleges had characteristics in^dommon: the same general 

/ 

mission, a similar commitment to service to their students and the common 

problem of fut^ctioning effectively under se;vrere financial limitations. Most 

of the institutions were public colleges; most were in small-to™ or rural 

settings with enrollments around 1,Q00 and offering largely university-parallel 

programs. Some, situated in urban centers, enrolled several thousand students 

and offered comprehensive programs. 

Previous experiences with in-service training programs had generated 

a strong commitment on the par»t of the planners to individualizing the staff 

developmerit programs within institutions. Therefore, the programmatic aspects 

' ^ / 

^Preus, P. K. An Analysis of Educational Status, Needs and Aspirations of 
Professional Personnel in Alabama Junior Colleges . Final Report , Auburn, Al., 
Auburn University 1971. ED 050727. 
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of the summer phase were specifically developed to serve as a model for the 

individualized approach it was hoped the KATS would use when l^ey returned 

to their respective campusesi. Individualization would be achieved by building 



the program aroundN^e problems and high-priority concerns identified in each 
college^ 

A recruitment of the KATS began on approximately April 1 following the 

notification of funding of^ the project proposal and continued until the 

beginning of Phase I on June 14. Thus, the selection of the KATS, their 

orientation to the FDP, . definition of their responsibilities and determination 

of the expectations of their institutions for the project were accomplished under 

extreme pressures of time. Extensive planning and preparation V7ere out of the 

question. It is also dbvious that the KATS were selected from among those who 

had not made firm Commitments for other summer activities. By June 14 thirty-six 

KATS had been recruited representing eighteen Alabama community/ junior colleges, 

sixteen publicly supported and two private institutions. A wide range of subject 

matter fields was represented: \ 

English 8 Music \ 2 

Social Sciences 5 Art 2 * 

Biology 3 ^ Business 2 

Mathematics 3 Speech 1 

Chemistry and Physical Science 2 Deans of Instruction 2 

Psychology ^ 2 Library-Media 1 

Upon selection, the KATS were asked to identify problems of greatest 

interest and concern on their respective campuses. However, at a subsequent 

planning meeting, the hoped-for ''needs identification" was so vaguely 

defined that th^re was no clear mandate from the colleges to 'Mo" anything 

spigLfiific^ After returning to their colleges to consult again with colleagues and 

administrative personnel, the results were the same* The summer phase had to 

Nbegin without a neat "package" of specific objectives iind planned activities* 

9^. / . 10 
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PHASE- j^;^ THE SUMMER PROGRAM 

^: \ 

/ ^ 

"Opendng day" of the^ summer session was a novel and, to niany"<^f the 
participants, a frustrating, anxiety-producing experience. D.uring intro*^^ 

ductory remarks they Were told, ''The goal of this pi'oject is the development 

/ ^ * *^ ' 

of faculty in your college. The strategy for achieving this goal is a year 
of planned activity in each college. The product of this summer phase is to 

^ pl^" for each college. The instrument for achieving the goal is YQO ." 
To emphasize that this program was to address their needs (not the University's 
definition of their needs), the participants were shown a transparency 
outlining the schedule of summer activities planned for them. See figuire 1 below. 
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Figure 1: Faculty Development Project: Phase 
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Consternation reigned among the participants. In the feedback on the 
first week's activiticsT^One participant wrote, *'Wliat in the hell have I 
gotten' myself into here?'* Her response reflected majority opinion. Popular 
or not, however, this was to be their program — not a uniform prescription for 
faculty development in their colleges. 

Over the first weekend the KATS wrestled with the challenge to identify 
the most urgent needs of their institutions. Many touched base with . 



colleagues at theJt home campuses. On Monday of the second week thej^ were 



able to identify , areas of need. As nebulous as theS'^^^^I^SSfe, they became the 
basis for the formulation of study groups: (1) improving studenfs^ motivation; 
(2) making content and materials more relevant; (3) using alternate modes of 



instruction more effectively; (4) evaluating the college program through 
institutional sfelf'-study. 

Those IGflTS wishing involvement in more than one group wer^ jaccommodated 
through sche)kiling which permitted them to do that and^ subdividing the groups 
. according to mo^e specific interests. 

After the organization and direction-setting were accomplished, a regular 
format of activity emerged. One day a week all participants met to share 
ideas with a speaker who addressed himself to a general topic concerning 
, faculty development. Three days of the week were given oyer entirely to 
inte\I^est group and individual work. On Fridays all the KATS met together for 
^-^a '^sharing' time.*' Each group gave a status report describing their activities 
^ during^the week—what^ they^ had leatned, and what they planned ^fo^,. the f-ollowing 



week. At these sessions, suggestions flowed from participants, visitors and 0 
ftiom the FPP staff. By the end of the sec9pd week ea^h group was busily on- 
gaged, in research, reading,, and sharing ideas. This pattern of activity 



continued' through the .summer. 



1"^ ^ 



As the participants became bcitter acquainted with e^h other and with the 
university, they began to locate resources which would be oi^ use to them for* 
their Phase II activities. Ideas, materials and expertise weVsC found to-exis.t 
within the groups, ifr the sister institutions and in various coimnunity and 
university resources. The weekly feedback remarks ^ short anonymouk comments 
written each Friday, began to turn positive. By the end of the summei 
they .bordered on the enthusiastic, 

The weekly "all-hands" activities provided a means of dealing with the\ 
raori^general concerns of the KATS, Each Monday, nationally recognized consul- 
tants and practitioners shared their special expertise on organization and ^ 
strategies for faculty development. Presentations included: ^ 



Understanding Discussion Technixques as 
a Means of Problem Solving 



Approaching Faculty In-Service r 
Education as a Strategy for Change 



Providing a Humane and Integrated 
Learning En,virpnraent 



What Every College Instructor Should 
Know About Media 



Involving Faculty in Community Services 



Dr. Bill Smith . 
Professor of Speech 
Auburn University 

Dr. Ken Maclntyre 
Professor of Education 
The University of Texas 

Mr. Milton Spann, 

Director of the Advancement 

Studies Program 

Southeastern Community College 

Whiteville, N.C. 

Dr. William Hug, 
^Pirector of Learning 
Resource Center 
Auburn University 

Mr. Clem Wisch 

Assistant Director 

Milwaukee Area Techfaical College 



Meeting Needs of Disadvantaged Students -Dr. Johnnid Ruth Clarke 

Associate D6an of Acadentic Affairs 
St. Petersburg Junior ColJbege 
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The entire group journeyed to the Teacher * s' College of the Air University, 
of the Un^^d States Air Force at Montgomery, Alabama. There they s^w a 
systems approach's^ the development of teaching competence, including instruc- 
tional sequences using a variety of media* The mediated instructional t^odules 
were of particular interest to the group working on alternative modes of 
instructipn. 

The first "all hands" session dealing with group processes for problem 
solving was judged by the participants to be very productive. Learning could 
be immediately applied in the sub-groups which ranged in size from six to 
ten, \fliile all of the KATS had participated in group problem solving sessions, 
* their recognition of the dynamics of group processes was not particularly 
acute. As a follow-up to the major presentation, one of the KATS who was an 
expert in speech and communication'^skills attended one session of each sub-group 
and monitored the flow of conversation. His critique of the group sessions 
helped to increase awarene^ of the individual to his responsibility as a 
group member to contribute toward the attainment of common goals. A number 
of the KATS took these techniques home with them and applied them constructively 
during Pha.^e II • 

Activities of the university staff can *be described as primarily facili- 
tative. Af'ter the groups were organized and moving toward their specific 
goals, FDP staff members attended group sessions on a "drop-in" basis or by 

citation. They provided guidance in identifying sources of information — biblio- 
gr^^ic and other — and assistance in obtaining materials and equipment. At the 
FridayV' sharing time" sessions the project staff reacted to the progress 
report^ ahd asisdsted in diVection-setting for further activities. 
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During the first half of the summer phase, each KAT met individually with 
project staff members. The. objectives of the meetings were several: (1) to 
become personally b&tter acquainted; (2) to identify needs< or desires for 
specific materials, information, or assistance; (3) to learn whether the 
activities to date had been valuable to the individual; (4) to invite sugges- 
tions and criticisms of the svj^mer phase format; (A) to encourage an informal 
flow of conversatipn between the KATS. and the staff. Evaluation f eedback 
revealed that both the KATS and the resident staff considered the conference 
objectives accomplished. The individual conferences were viev;ed as beneficial 
in establishing the "open" atmosphere of the summer phase. Social gatherings, 
planned and spontaneous, provided additional opportunities for developing the 
personal relationships which greatly facilitated the activities of Phase II. 

At the close of the summer phase, participants evaluated their experiences 
Many recognized that the ''non-directive" approach had been appropriate, and 
perhaps the only possible one, considering the variety of needs identified 
among the various institutions. The majority saw this unstructured approach T 
as a useful one for the year-long Phase II activities. (See Evaluation and 
Assessment) 

PHASE II: *THE ACADEMIC-YEAR PROGRAM 
In the Fall Quarter' the ICATS left the confines of Auburn University for 
a broader campus - the State of Alabama, (See figure 2 below.) 
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.The KATS,, together with the project staff of "traveling professors," 
began implement initial plans and to develop final plans and strategies for 
the academic year. The transition was one from the theory and simulation of 
the classroom to application and practice in the field. The aims of the 
academic-year program included assisting the faculty: 

1. to better understand the conununity college student 
,2. to identify instructional processes effective for the particular 
students in the participating colleges 

3. to develop and adapt techniques fpr teaching the disadvantaged 
and marginally prepared 

4. to develop and implement innovative teaching practices 

5. to improve instructional evaluation 

6. to generate concern and support for the role and mission of the 
comprehensive community college. 

Faculty at each cooperating community college were encouraged to parti- 
cipate in the program activity. ,^ 

The role of The Auburn University "traveling professors*' was primarily 
one of facilitator and resource generator rather th^ the role of director or 
determiner of activities. They assumed responsibility in (1) serving as 
resource persons, (2) securing outside resource ^persons or materials, (3) cbordi' 
nating regional and statewide activities among institutions, (4) disseminating 
information on innovative practices and activities from the community colleges 
on a statewide basis through the publication of a newsletter. The Kat ^^ and 
(5) conducting evaluations in' cooperation with participating institutions. 

- . 18 



In summary » Phase II beg^jn in the Fall Quarter and continued throughout 
the academic year with three mutually supportive components: (1) a series of . 
statewide week-end meetings em,phasizing improvement of instruction; (2) faculty 



development activities and (3) 



"traveling professor^^' to support and supple- 
ment that activity. These components are described more fully in the following 
sections. 

The Statewide Conferences^ ' , 

The fall conference had as it^ theme "Round Students in Square Colleges" 

y 

and focused on student development in the community college. Nationally 
recognized authorities shared their expertise on student development. The 
discussion centered on "nex^ students — new needs" and on the teaching and counsel- 
ing of disadvantaged and minority group students. A pan-el of local community 
college faculty reacting to each major address stimulated audience response. 
Interspersed throughout the conference were opportunities for small group and 
informal discussions. Approximately 350 community college educators attended 
this first in a series of three statewide conferences. * 

In the winter conference attention shifted to "Trends in Community College 
Teaching" and, more particularly, to techniques of teaching the marginally 
prepared. As in the fall conference^ ^he format provided participants the 
opportunity to interact with autjK5rities in the field and^to participate in 
small groups and informal di^ussions. 

In response to an expressed need of the faculty, the theme of the spring 
conference was "Dey^opment Through Organization.*' Featured was an address 
by the presideeft of a state association of community colleges. Since the ' 



^XKe conference programs appear in Appendix' B. 
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conference was held in conjunction with the annual meetings of the Alabama 
Association of Junior Colleges, the format emphasized subject areas and special 
interest groups. The conference ended with a constitutional convention and 
a general business session charting the road ahead for developmertt of the 
Alabama Junior College Association* 

' Programs in Participating Colleges 

The burden of planning, organizing, aud implementing specific activities 
during this phase rested primarily with the KATS. Having planned the format 
and content for this Phase II activity for their colleges during Phase 
I, they now assumed leadership roles in the development of program activities • 
They coordinated faculty development activities and programs in their colleges 
and maintained liaison between their respective collie and Auburn University. 

During this phase, the faculty of each cooperating college was encouraged 
to participate in the activities designed to address their particular instruc- 
tional and curricular needs • At least seven faculty workshops were to be 
held at each campus. No prerequisites were placed on this participation and no 
academic credit was given. 

THE FDP activities during the academic year were diverse. These projects 
ranged in size and complexity jProm those undertaken by individual faculty 
members to those involving the total college faculty, from the first steps in 
writing behavioral objectives to the development of full audio-tutorial 
packages, and from preparing simple softy^are to devising a full system of 
computer assisted instruction. 



Table 1. 



The scope of activites, among the jparticipatipg college is presented in 
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The number of .project activities on individual college campuses ranged 
from zero to thirteen with major emphasis on instructional modules, develop- 
mental education, library programs, student motivation, and student 
personnel services. This variation seemed to be related to the degree of 
administrative support. No administrative support was 'evident at the college 
lacking any activity, while at the college with the greatest degree of project* 
^ activity, support froip both the president and dean was enthusiastic. Their 
support coupled with the enthusiasm of the KATS resulted in a faculty develop- 
ment program which permeated the entire in,stitution. ' j 

Graduate Credit Activities t 

/ 

For those faculty participants desiring academic credit, Auburn University 
conducted a series of four field laboratory courses. These courses were: 

* 

(1) The Community/ Junior College 

(2) The Community College" Program 

(3) Teaching the Marginally Prepared 

(4) Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education 

An effort was made to focus and relate course activities atffl projects to 
the objectives of Phase II without violating the spirit of the University 
catalog course description." Work in these courses (normally of] one qu^irter 
duration) extended throughout the aCademic-year . One hundred pinety-five 
faculty opted for this credit experience 



EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 
Evaluation of this faculty development program involved six dimensions: 

1. Weekly feedback reports from KATS participants during Phase I. 

2. A written assessment of the summer phase at its completion from each KAT. 
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3. Testing of participants enrolled in Phase II act'ivites on tv;o 
scales to determine at^titude changes occurring during the pro;ject. 
a^ The Rokeach Dogmatism Scale ^ 

b. A semantic differential scale measuring attitudes toward fourteen 
community college concepts. 

4. A follow-up evaluation one year after the termination of the FDP 

t ^ 

to determine what Irkfeting effects might be identified and whether 

activities initiated durifig Phase II were continuing. 

\ 

5. A retrospectiveievaluation three years after completion from the 
Deans of Instruction of the participating colleges. 

Each of these evaluative dimensions is discussed in some detail in the^ 
following section. 

Weekly Report and yFeedback: Phase I ' 

I* 

♦ 

At the Friday general sessions each interest group reported x>n its activi- 
ties of the \;eek and plans of action for the ensuing week. Discussions follox^- 
ing each report^ were, to a degree, informal evaluations from the other interest 
groups and frt^^ project staff. 

The KATS were urged to provide in^vidual comments on any aspect of the 
week's activities. A simple "Feedback" form was available at the Friday 
sessions. Comn^^B r^^ed from single sentences to rather lengthy essays. 
Project staff the^B|^unents helpfi^l in many ways — identifying additional 

services needed^^Locating "trouble spots" and problems and receiving rein- 
forcement on those activities viewed positively by the KATS. Although the 
volume of feedback diminished as the summer wore on, the tone became increasingly 
positive. ' ' 
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Narrative Assessment: Encj of Phase I 

Each KjVT was asked to write a narrative assessment at the close of Phase 
I. Wliile it is not unusual for participants to write in a favorable view at 
the conclusion of a project, the responses were unusually positive. A sampling 
including a range of opinions, follows. 

Regarding the process — "At first I was uncomfortable because the group 
work was unstructured but this proved to be one of the strengths of the program 
because we did have an opportunity to follow our own interests and to share • 
ideas. My only criticism is that in the beginning we didn't know enough 
It whjat we were doing." 
-^'Although I tend to react negatively to a lack of structure I feel that 
probaW:y this was the most effective procedure one could select. At our school 
we have found that fac^^-ty members or human beings in general dislike being 

told what to do." "Through the planned activities and informal gatherings 

many of us have formed meaningful relationships with a number of delightful 
people; in fact, most of us are somewhat nostalgic about leaving the campus." 

— "The background, nature, objectives, /ind guidelines of the total 
Faculty Development Program needed to be specifically discussed with this 
group either at our pre-registration meetir|g or on the first day of the class, 
rather than during th^^ext to last week — much of the^ initial confusion and 
misunderstanding could have been ^voided without in any way endangering the 
unstructured nature of the course." 

— !*I would really like to work with junior college -instructors in the 
summer program like this. I wa*5 frustrated at the beginnin*^ of the summer 
because of the non-directional a|)proach^ — I felt at the time that some Of our 

I 
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activities should have been more structured but in retrospect, I feel that the 
program, handled as it was, was a very strong motivating factor for those of 
us who like structure. We had to jump right ip and make things happen, thus, 
we had a very meaningful and strong learning experience — thanks." 

~"I was impressed by the individual conferences with all of the partici- " 
pants. I thought this was helpful to everybody. I heard a lot of good comments 
about this." 

— "A major benefit that I gained was the opportunity to research the 
literature pertaining to general education and education in the junior college. 
This t badly needed since I had never had any type of education course. I 
now have a good starting point for independent study." 

— '^The factor of adjustability built into the program. Through the weekly 
personal evaluations faculty participants were allowed to icontribute to the 
format of the faculty development program." 

Regarding the content — "I. have become aware of many new ideas, concepts and 
appj'oaches which I plan to incorporate in my instruction. The project has 
also provided an opportunity to interact with other junior college instructors 
on problems and subjects of common concern. In short, the program has been 
both a learning and motivating experience for me." 

• — "Value of* group work. Most of the faculty participants in th^s program 
learned at least a few techniques that helped us to see that group work cl 
be quite effective. We were also allowed a clearer picture of ourselves 
individuals insofar a& our participation and contribution to a group." 
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— "The* group sessions were great As the weeks wont by there was a fueling, 
of excellent rapport established between us. Somehow we wer enable to penetrate 
the superficiality that u^ally accompanies group discussions. We shared ideas 
and were not afraid to disagree." 

— "It was alOT^' reassuring to learn that other members of the group from 
other junior colleges faced many of the same problems and f rus\:rations as 
those at my particular situation." 

— "The quality of the consultants wasy^xcellent. I especially enjoyed • 

%' 

Dr. Sam Proctor^ and Dr. Johnny Ruth Cl^rk; ^ however > the most profitable part 

* ■» 

of the entire prog,ram was simply having junior college teachers together giving . 

9 

them a. chance to gSt to know one another and to share problems and solutions •" 

— "I think Dr. Johnny Ruth Clark^^'BiV^^inced me thaf junior colleges are* 

unique in that they must be flexible and innovative in mee'ting^ needs* of that 

student population , that previously has been ignbred by higher. education. . My 

background as a student and as a teacher had not prepared me for tl^e 'junior 

college student I am now encountering.**^ Thi^ summer has given me a new per- 
il ' / . *^ 
spectxve. . ^ ^ . . » * \ 

Regarding the product — "r believe that this year will mark the beginning of 
a continuing in-servic^ program at our institution. This is tfte kind of thing ^ 
we shoulllsshave been doing already, but I assume that we had to have the kind of 

impetus thatVas been afforded us in this program." "In fact, representatives 

J \ / ' ■ ' 

fVom each of the^wo colleges -comprising our group plan to visit each other . 
during the next year to present programs for faculty development." — I learned 
much from this informal association with other members of the project groqpf^ 
in fact, I feel that I now know at least one person from every other junior 
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cA]?ifege in Alabama well enough to be able to contact him for any information 
or as^stance I might need from that junior colleg^ This in itself is 
invaluable.'' ^ ' " . 

"This class allowedjis to plan a most workable in-service program for the 
fall of 1971. Especikl]/^ gratifying to me also was the fact that we 
relate these ideag on demicratic processes to the self;;:^Jtudywhich our college 
will begin in SeptembefT*^ Incidentally^ oile''^f the most enjoyable experiences of 

the summer tg_me— was 'the group creation of the Qommunities Conunitted to Human 

* * '?«• 

Environmental Integrity." 

A different and difficult experience for me was attempting to plan an 
in~^rvice program for junior c^olKge faculty — after^much worrying ,"Tiiinking, 
talking w^ the dean, faculty members and*^rograia for Development of Junior 
College Faculty, Staff and others, we formulated a plan for an in-service j)2||jj^ 
gram. It. remains to be ^een whether ;the plan Vfill. work!^ 

• * • ' r ^ 

Regarding their personal development — "The Faculty Leadership Development 
Pr6gr^ was for me, without question, a success — a success in that it pro- 

/ • 

vid.ed m^ with insight and enthusiasm as to what a junior college should be doing. 
(o experience that I havfe had while an instructor in the junior college system 

Vas been^'so productive." "How great it would be if every faculty member in the 

• " * . ' . • 

state could partftipate in such a program." , . - " ^ 

~«^"The real value of the program to me was that it ha^ caused a chang^ in . 
me — or at least made nie realize th^t I need to reconsider m^ (;eaching appfbaches^. 
in ^the ^junior college. If change for the better re&ul^ then the most impor- . 
tant thing that education aams for has been realized." \ , 

— "I needed the experiences that develdped 'through participation in this 



program. 
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"The concentrated exposure to the people and the program at Auburn 
University made an enormous difference to me» I came up fast from zero 
knowledge and understanding of the junior college^ I felt at the time that 
I v^s absolutely the last one ^ho should participate because I wa6 such a novice 
in the junior college • Now I f eel"tha^1:1^^^ man* on the totem -pole" should 
be the one to go to these things. Administrators and division heads and those 
with seniority need to stay at home more, and the most inexperienced instruc- 
tors need to be pushed into the arena. The momentum of enthusiasm for our role 
continues in attention to all aspects of development. It has become the rule 
rather than the exception now." 

.Determination of Attitude Changes; Conclusion of FDP ' • 

It was posited that the experiences, of participants in Phase II would 
result in a more "open-minded" attitude.^. To determine whether such a change 
actualLy occurred a hypothesis stating this proposition was 
developed and tested't " - . 

* ' 
In contrast to a compardsoa group , participating members 
' . of the Program for Developi^fent of Junior College Faculty 
will become significantly less dogmatic as SvaTuated by a 
pretest-posttest administration of the Rokeach Dogmatism^ 
' Scale . 

The Dogmatism Scale provides an indication of the .degree of cpen-/cloged- 

mindedness by summing an individual's responses to each of forty statements 

8 

to which he has assigned a numerical value ranging from +3 to -3.^ A high negative 

'^The research regarding changes in participants attitude was conducted under 
Project sponsorship by Marquess. The data and analysis presented in this section 
is drawn from his report: Marquess, Vincent M. "An Evaluation of Certain 
Aspects of a Program for Development of Junior College Faulty." Unpublished 
Ed.D. dissertation. Auburn University, August 25, 1972. (lVj.ssertation Abstracts 
V. 33, No. 6, p. 2738-A.) 

8The Dogmatism Scale may be found in Appendix C-^l» 
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score is considered to indicate opcn-mindedness (less dcJgmatism; ) a high posi- 
tive score is taken as an indication of closed-mindednesg. Thus a total score 
of -40 would indicate less dogmatism (m9re open-mindedness) than a score of 
-10 • 

The project participants and a control group of non-participating faculty 
from the same institutions were tested at the outset 'of Phase II and again * 
toward the close of the 1970-71 academic year. The remits of these tests are 
di^pUayed in Table 1. 



TA^LE 2. 



COIPARISON OF MEAN SCORES ON DOGMATISM SCALE 



Group 


> 

Pretest % 


Postest 


Change \^ 


Participant (N = 46) 
Comparison (N ^ 46) 


-17.56 
^8.43^ 


-21.65 
-16.00 


-4.09 



The results of the pretest-posttest suggest that the Project partici- , 
pants became less dogmatic while the comparison groups mean scores indicated^. ^ 
movement in the opposite direction • However, a comparison of the mean scores, 
using a two-way analysis of variance did not reveal differences significant 
at the .05 level • 



A second hypothesis dealt with the expected change in the Project^ parti- 
cipants* attitudes toward key community college concepts: 

In contrast to a comparison group, participating members 



of the Program for Development of Junior College Faculty w i\i— 
show a significant positive attitude change toward- selected 
junior college concepts as evaluated by a pre-test-pdsttest 
administration of a semantic differential scale* 
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V The semantic differential, scales constructed to test this hypothesis were 

9 ^ 

designed to measure attitufles toward fourteen, community college concepts. 
A seri^^s of ten bi-polar adjectives prpvided a means of differentiating atti- 
tudes toward a given concept. The respondents selected a point on each of the 
bi-polar adjec^tival continuums best describing his attitude toward the concept. ^ 
Each poi^t was c^verted to a numerical value ranging from plus three, extremely 
favorable, to minus\hre^^ extremely unfavorable. Thus, the total* score for 
each concept would fall\in range between plus and minus thirty. 
A comparison of the attituS^s^^ both the participant and control groups, 
as represented, by group means\letex^ined by the pre-and posttests, is presented 
in Table 3; 




\ 



\ 




' • %he semantic dif^exentl^l senile is included\in Appendix C-2. 
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TAI»LE 3 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEAiN SCORES ON THE 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



^Concept 



TRANSFER 
EDUCATION 

OPEN-DOOR 
POLICY 

COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM 



PARTICIPANT GROUP 



COMPARISON GROUP 



Pre- Post- Pre- ' Post 

test test Change test ' test Change 



9.80 13.26 3.46 '~11.78 12.45 



11.84 13.00 1.16 



11.08 12.26 1.18 



9.65 



12.47 11.41 



67 



9.47 -.18 « 



-1.06 



ERIC 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

SALVAGE 
FUNCTION 

COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

FACULTY 
INVOLVEMENT 
IN GOVERNANCE 

IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION 

PREPARING 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

OBJECTIVES 

STUDENT 
INVOLVEMENT 
IN GOVERNANCE 

CAllEER 
PROGRAMS 



CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

ALTERNATIVE 
MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION 

NON-PUNITIVE 
GRADING 



11.17 12.39 1.22 



7.34 10.06 2.72 



13.30 14.82 1.52 



9.26 10.47 1.21 



10.56 10.58 



.02 



■9.47 9.73 .26 



8.15 5.54 1.41 



11.95 13.36 1.41 



12.10 12.23 



7.63 



13.41 12.86 



10.10 



7.30 



9.04 



9.45 



12.84 



11.04. X 11.10 .06 11.17 

7.23 9.15 1.92 4.41 
\ 
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7.43 



8.52 



12.47 13.95 1.48 12.58 , 12.06 



11.93 



13 



6.39 -1.24 



55 



9.65 -.45 



.13 



9.00 -.04 



93 



12.63 -.21 



•.52 



.76 



2.54 -1.87 
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Inspection of these data reveal that the mean scores of the participant 
group increased from pretest to posttest on all concepts, while the compari- 
son group's scores decreased on ten of the fourteen concepts • This indication 
of change toward a more favorable acceptance of the concepts on the part of 
the participants is displayed graphically in Figure 3» \^ 
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The changes in attitude scores seem to prpvide evidence that the FDP , 
had certain desirable effects on the participants. However, testing the * 
hypothesis required statistical analysis tXLyaeterraine the test-retest 
reliability and whether the changes observed were sighif^^cantly different 
for the respective treatment groups. A summary^ of the results of * 
correlation studies and the t--tests of significance is set forth in Table A, 
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TA&LE 4 

t-TEST COMPARISON OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 

OF pretest-posttest perfori-iance on 

THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



Correlation coefficients 

Participant Comparison 
Group Group 



ERIC 



TRiCNSFER 
EDUCATION 

OP^N-DOOR 
POLICY 

COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM 

GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

SALVAGE 
FUNCTION 

COMIUNITY 
SERVICE 

.FACULTY 
INVOLVEMENT 
IN GOVERNANCE 

IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION 

PREPARING 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

OBJECTIVES 

STUDENT 
■INVOLVEMENT 
IN GOVERNANCE 

, CAREER 
PROGRAMS 

CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

ALTERNATIVE 
MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION ' 

NON-PUNITIVE 
GRADING 



.125 
.315 
.221 
.205 

f 

.183 - 
.405 ' 

.300 
.372 

.373 

.359 
.216 
.392 

.447 
.659 



.575 
.604 
.692 
.617 
.478 
.422 

.383 
.501 

.541 

.406 

i 

1.462 
477 

J557 



.597 

85 



2.65 
2.45 
3.33 
2.60 
3.05 
.10 

..46 
.81 

1.09 

.27 
1.38 
.53 

.77 
.56 



.05 



.05 



.01 



.05 



.-■01 



. ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 
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The relatively high correlations obtained for the comparison group indicated 
that their behavior remained fairly stable from pretest to posttest p^formances. 
This supported the contention that £Ke instrument had reliability 'In that the 
non~tr5<itment group's behavior remained relatively stable. The relatively 
lower correlations calculated for the participant group indicated that changes 
had taken place in the attitudes of this group betweep^-^ttie pretest and posttest 
administrations, suggesting tha^ the treatment, received by this group had an 
effect* The t-tests comparing the correlation coefficients of the two groups 
indicated that there was change within the* participant group and that the 
change was significantly different ( p = .05) from that of the comparison group 
on five of the concepts; Transfer Education, General Education, Open-Door Policy, 
Comprehensive Program, and Salvage Function. — 

Fourteen one factor analysis of variance tests were then computed; one, for 
each concept, comparing posttest scores. The results of^ these fourteen tests 
are reported in Table 5 in summary form. 
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TABLE 5 



SUMMARY -OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TESTS FOR ALL <fONCEPTS 
OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL / 



Concept ^ 






P 






TRANSFER EDUCATION 




27 


ns 






OPEN-DOOR POLICY 




372A 


~hs* 






COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 




.21 


ns 






GENERAL EDUCATION 




.00 


ns 






SALVAGE FUNCTION 




4 95 


• 05 






COMMUNITY^ SERVICE 




.88 


ns 






FACULTY INVOLVEMENT IN 


GOVERNANCE 


.21 


ns 






IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


» 


2.22 


V ns^ 






PREPARING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


.16 


rfs 






STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN 


GOVERNANCE 


.26 


ns 




/ 


CAREER PROGRAMS 




.17 


ns 






CONTINUING EDUCATION 




1.30 


ns 






ALTERNATIVE MODES OF INSTRUCTION 


' 1.30 


ns / 






NON-PUNITIVE GRADING 




7.51 









.* approaching significance at .05 level 
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Significant differences weKe found to exist between the two treatment 
groups with respect to two, of the concepts; 

a^i^g sighii 



Salvage Function and Non-Pi^itive ^ 
Grading, f-ratios approa\hi^i^; significance at the •OS ]//vel of confidence were 
t f Qund for two other concepts ; ^Opeq^Door Policy and In-Service Education. 

There were indications that the attitudes or the members of the partici- 
pant group /increased favorably toward all of;^he concepts. On the basis of 
posttes't^ performance only, improvement in attitude • toward four of the concepts 
^wa^ at or near the prescribed level of si^ificance. Uding both pretest and 

posttest performances of the two groups in comparison, the participant group 

/ 

had significantly greater acceptance for five of the concepts'. However, 
""statistical analysis supported only partially the hypothesis that the partici- 
pant group would show significantly better attitudes toward commimity college 
concepts. / 

In ^mmary, the participant group's change in scores frcfni pretest to 
posttest on the Dogmatism Scale indicated^ a trend toward their becoming less 
dogmatic vhile the comparison group's scores from pretest to posttest showed 
movement in the opposite direction. From this comparison, the inference was 
made that the participant group did experience greater change than did the 
comparison group toward becoming less dogmatic. However, the magnitude of the 
change was not sufficient to give statistical support of the hypothesis at 
the .05 level of confidence. 




Follow-up^ Evaluation: ,^Qne 

Many of tlj^ institutional devel 
aimed^a^iiiaking permanent ch 
OntsT measure of the ef fectivenc 




plans prepared during Phase I 
provements in the participating colleges, 
c FDP, then, would be the extent to 
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which programs/projects/changes initiated during Phase II were continuing and 
what changes seemed still to be evident in the colleges after a year dua?ing * 
which there was no external financial support, nor any formal connection with 

i 

Project staff members. In this attempt to assess the longer term impact of 
the FDP, a follow-up questionnaire was prepared and sent to the thirty-one 
KATS still employed in the same institutions.^^ Twenty-two .KATS / representing 
sixteen colleges, responded. Their overall evaluation of PDF was positive, 
with thirteen using such terms as ^'Excellent "Great," "Very worthwhile." 
Two described it as "Worthwhile," and one considered it "A waste of time." 
Eleven of the sixteen KATS suggested it should be repeated. 

With' riespect to projects undertaken in the indi^^ldual colH-eges, two 
reported successful completion; eight colleges were continuing projects or 
programs begun during Phase II; three reported little ot no significant 
activity; the balance failed to respond. ^ . " ** / 

In addition to the information regarding projects completedxor continuing, 
the questionniare sought to elicit the KATS* perceptions of the degree of 
involvement of the general faculty. In eight colleges the KATS reported that a ^ 
majority of the faculty were involved in the ptoiect—in four of these parti- 
cipation was by "all or nearly all." Two colXegesreported 20,-25% of the staff 
.involved, while in one "some faculty were very much, involved." Little or rio 
faculty involvement was reported ^on three campuses. ' 

Responding to a question concerning the level of administrative suppoccL-/^ 
for Phase II 'activities, in isix college^ the KATS thought,it w^s good to ^ i 
excellent.^ One reported "$5,000," and iff five colleges the support was described 
as *'lip service," laizzez-f aire,^ Tittle, or none. 



•^^This questionnaire is presented in Appendix 
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The KAT^ remained positive in their feelings about the contr Ji-butions of 
^ , / 

the FDP to 'their personal growth* All but one commented that they had gaiped 
in such ways as increased personal motivation to be "the best teacher I can 
be," better understanding of the* community college and its students, increased 
^competence in the use of various teaching techniques, in writing objectives.' 

In' retrospect the*KATS thought the strongest aspects of the project were 
the diversity of the {participants, excellent consultants, a strong project 
staff, the flexible program, development of good rapport among participants 
and staff, theVgrojxp sharing of idjfeas and the fact that faculty' from ipany 
colleges were represented. Weaknesses identified were Jthe lack of well identi- 
fied goals and structure at the outset, the lack of faculty participation in 
planning and insufficient guidance'and attention during J^hase II. 

The KATS were also asked to describe their personal IjBvel of commitmend 
to the goals of the FDP and Chat of iilie tacivlty an<i administration of ^lieir 
colleges at certain transition ppipts or "milestones.", Th|£r responses^^^are 



displayed 'in Figure 4. 
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Taken, together, the individual lines representing each KAT's attitude 
provide a composite view of the level of conunitment of the KATS as a group > 
By following »a single line, the reader can see the changes (or lack of change) 
reported by^ach KAT. 

Certai^n 'gene'b^izations emerge. Most of the KATS came to the summer phase 
wlJth^a-inoderate s4.nter-e&t~~in^the FDP. By the end of the eight weeks of Phase I 
all felt strongly committed. TK4s high level continued during the initial 

c 

portion of Phase II. By mid-year five of the KATS reported that tlhelr commit- 

\ ' ' ' ' 
ment lagged. (One project had been completed.) 

Similar chart^ display the KATS* assessments of the commitment or support 

given to the FDP by the general f agulty (Figure 5) and the administration 

igure 6) of each college. 
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40. 

Inspection of these figures substantiates a generalization that during 
Phase II > their first opportunity for personal involvement, the faculties 
tended to increase commitment to faculty development goals. 

The administrative commitment was somewhat^ greater than either KATS 
or general faculty at the beginning 'of Phase !• The KATS perceived that admin 
istrative support had increased throughout the project • 

A sampling of the KATS* comments taken from the follow-up study are 
included below. 

"At present the project seems to be producing positive results. 
Faculty and stiifient committee members continue ^o show interest in 
the -major objective of the project." 

"The project was a very timely thing for us • It, in coincidence 
with several factors, has caused positive and continuing improvement 
here . " 

— "Excellent; very worthwhile; need this t^jpe of project every three or 
four years to arouse enthusiasm, for self -evaluation, and to spark 
interest • Suggestions: (1) more structured program.; (2) involve 
more non-teaching faculty—librarians, counselors." 

— "Our project activity has not ended. The faculty continues to work 
on several individualized instruction projects, and this year we will 
focus attention on faculty evaluation." 

— "Gives me a greater insight into how much more effective in-servicp 
programs, self-study, or any project with faculty can be, if faculty 
members are given the opportunity to be involved in planning and 
developing programs. Personally I learned a great deal concerning 
individualized instruction." 
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~ *'Our college project is Continuing to grow and utilization by other 
faculty members seems to be increasing/*^ 

'The project, as such, ended when we returned to our campuses for the 
. fall term. The on-going progiam did not even come close to the 
experiences we ydad during 'the summer phase. I had hopes that the 
yearly^^^'P^gram would stimulate other faculty members, but no such 
luck .... It was probably the best professional experience ofmy 
short educational career, it opened up new avenues to me both personally 
and professionally." 

— ''Some phases such as the summer workshop and the state-wide conferences 
were excellent. Also some, of the projects conducted at the individual 
institutions were quite valuable, but some were nof-be^use of lack of 
tootivation, resources, etc." 

~ "The English project should be operational in the fall of 1974, but 
will be constantly revised. At this point the remedial program has 
been individualized and clearer^ standards established. English 101 
is being" re-designed during this year , . . 

— "It was a tremendous experience for me. i would like to be able to 
meet with the other participants to talk over ideas again." 

" "Fantastic; needs to l?e on-going; brings faculty together in dedica- 
tion to working far and *v;ith students, and with each other." 

Retrospective Assessment 'by Deans of Instruction; Three Years La ter 

Because deans of instruction were considered likely to view-?tef f ects of the 
FDP from a broad, inst^ituCion-wide perspective, the deans of the participating 
colleges (in July, 1975) were asked to evaluate activites and result^. They 
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responded to a questionnaire containing items which paralleled those to which 
the KATS had responded J ^ 

Deans appeared to have a more positive vieX^ of both the degree of faculty 
participation and the impact of the FDP than did the KATS and the Auburn staff. 
Obviously, theLr perspectives were broader; they were more aware of activities 
and effects on the entire college environments. Perhaps their expectations for 

faculty participation and for institutional change were tempered by experience 

V 

and the recognition that '*total commitment" to any activity is rare in 
academe. For whatever reasons, the deans rated both level of participation and 
impact on the institution higher than did the KATS and the Auburn staff. 
Assessments made by deans and KATS, are summarized in fable 6. A close 
relationship appears an;ong rating of levels of >^iainistrative support, faculty 



participation and the inpact of FDP activities on the colleges. 



^^A copy of this questionniare may be found in Appendix C~4. 
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TABLE 6 

RATINGS OF PARTICIPATION, SUPPORT AND IMPACT 





2ge Size^ 


Perceived Level of 
Faculty PaTticipation by^ 
KATS Dpans 


Perceived Level of 
Administrative Support 
KATS 


Impact of FDP 

on Faculty^ 
KATS Deans 
















1 


s 


m 


3 


' m 




NR 


3 


2 


M 


1 


1 


1 




2 


3 


3 


M 


2 


1 


1 


v 


1 


3 




s 


4 


A 


4 




4 ' 


4 


5 


L 


4 


•2 


2 




3 


1 


6 


s 


HR 


3 


HR 




NR 


2 


7 


s 


5 


3 


5 




5 


3 


8 


M 


2 


2 


1 




3 


1 


q 


M 


1 


2 


1 • 




2 


2 




T 


4 


2 


3 ' 




3 


. 2 


1 1 
XX 


C 


3 


1 


, r 3 - 


- 


2 - 


2 


12 


L 


3 


3 


' 3 




3 


3 


- 13 


M 


5 


NR 


5 




4 


NR 


14 


S 


3 


A 


4 
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Notes: 1. Data taken from the 1972 Junior College Directory , pp. 14 and 15: 
S Smaller (unde.r 1000) 

M - Medium (1000-2000) * • - \. 

L -.Large (over 2000) 

2. Degrees of participation - 1 Total (more than 80X) , 2 Substantial (^0-80%), 

3 Moderate (30-50%), 4 Minimal (10-30%), 5 None (less 
than 10% and NR not reported) 

3. Degrees of Impact 1 Great, 2 Significant, 3 Moderate, 4 Little, 5 None and ' 

NR (not reported) 
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COST OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
To accomplish the goals of this massive statewide project, a budget in 
excess of one*-third (>f~3~million dollars was proposed* The FDP staff was to 
include a director, three full-time and four part-time Auburn faculty and ten ^ 
full-time community juViior college Master Instructors. According to the pro- 
posal, the state was to be subdivided into three_ regions. Three teams of Auburn 
University staff would work closely with a group of five or six colleges within 
each region. A typical are.a_i:eam was to consist of an Auburn University pro~ 
fessor and one Master Instructor in each of the following areas: English-Humanities, 
(Science-Mathematics and the Social-Behavioral Sciences and one graduate assistant. 

The project was eventually funded at approximately one-third of 

the proposed amount. The resultant adjustment reduced the staff to four Auburn 
University professors whose task was to carry on the previously described 
mission. 

The cost of the entire FDP totalled $131,000. Principle items of expen- 
diture are listed below along with the amounts 'requested in the orginal pro- 
posal. (All amounts are rounded to nearest $100.) « 

Proposed and Funded Budp,ets 
Item o 



Administration 
Instruction 
Travel 
Supplies 

Employee benefits 
Indirect costs 

'Participant support 
and dependency allowance 



Project Budget 


Proposal Budget 


$ 21,900 


$ 46,600 


52 , 500 


159,100 


7,700 


24,600 


1,500 


'^6,800 


7,500 


25,800 


10,000 


25,000 


30,200 


58,000 


$131,300 - 


$345,900 
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Administration costs' included the salaries of the director (2/3 time) and > 
♦ 

one secretary. Included in instructional costs were four Auburn Univers;Lty 
faculty and three graduate assistants, all devoting 2/3 time to the Project. 
Ten consultant days were budgeted to provide funds for conference speakers. 
Participant support prqvided stipends for the KATS dyring the eight weeks of ^ 
Phase I. * ' 

Although the funding level was scarcely more than one-third of the amount 
originally proposed, the scope of the FDP was reduced only slightly. The 
number of colleges involved and the geographic dispersion remained as great as ^ 
originally proposed. However, a number of changes were made to get costs in 
line with the funding available. The time allotted to Phase I was reduced from 
twelve to eight weeks and the number of KATS from A6 to 36, and the* position of ^ 
associate director was eliminated. .Since the instructional activities repre- 
sented the largest single cost item, it was this area that required the most^^ 
drastic "surgery." Staff was reduced from 15.4 (proposed) to A. 3 full-time 
equivalents with a concomitant reduction In funds for travel and instructional 
supplies. Thus the university's involvement in the activities of Phase 11 was ^ 
diminished. ' . 

FACULTY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT STAFF 
Five members of the Auburn University faculty and two graduate assistants 
comprised the professional staff of the Project, all supported largely by grant 
funds* E. B. Moore, Jr., Project Director, and a graduate of the University of 
Florida Junior College Leadership Program, conceptualized the staff development 
program and prepared the proposal. Building on this base, Paul K. ^reus'and 
Douglas Williams^ graduates* of The University of Texas Junior College Administration 



Program, and Dr. Moore completed the preliminary planning, developed the structure 
and strategies for implementing the program and coordinated the activities of 
Phase I. These three staff members had been previously involved in a federally 
funded project for Leadership Development of Junior College Administrators at 
Auburn. 

Under Moore's direction, Williams, Virginia Hayes and Datell Clowes carried 
.on the academic and liaison workyamong the colleges during Phase II. (Preus had 
subsequently left Alabama.) Both Hayes and Clowes also had community college 
backgrounds. Hayes left a position as chairperson of the Division of Business 
at Alexander City (Alabama) State Junior College to work with the Project. 
Clowes, also a graduate of the University of Texas Program, had previously taught 
English at Jefferson (NewYork) Community College. All were assigned two-thirds 
'time to the Project during Phase II. ' 

ASSESSMENT AND REFLECTIONS BY FDP STAfp" 
These comments are made in the vein of "if we v;ere ever to do this Project 
again . . Several of the suggestions center around the amount of lead time 
we had in the FDP. The selection of the KATS on such short notice had several 
disadvantages. (1) A number of potentially promising participants had already 
made other plans for the summer and were unavailable. (2) Most participants 
were* appointed in the last week prior to the opening of Phase I and were not" 
involved in any of th^ preplanning sessions. Participation in these sessions 

4 

would have prepared them for the flexible programming which wais to follow. 
(3) Staff planning time was likewise seriously curtailed. 

^/-'""^Inother factor which should be recognized is that the project was conceived 
and submitted with the budget approximately three times that which was finally 



granted* Since the Project was a 'labor-in|l:ensive" activity, the primary cuts 
were in staffing* During Phase II, visiting 18 colleges scattered over the entire 
state of Alabama ptoved to be almost an impossible task for the four staff 
members who carried on these responisibilities along with, in many cases, a 
standard university teaching load* ' (The original project had called for approx- 
imately ten master teachers who wer^ to have been draw^ from the participating 
community colleges and appointed as ''fellows." Under the original concept 
they were to dot as full-time coordinators and resource persons serving four 
or five colleges sitM^ted in- a geographic region*) 

In retrospect, it might have* been better to have had at^ least two KATS in 
each college. Where institutional conmiitment was not the highest and where a 
KAT was functioning individually, the results were not as positive as they night 
have been. Two persons could have been mutually support ive"-lh the admittedly 
difficult task of moving and motivating their colleagues. _ ^ ■ ^ 

During the summer phase more emphasis should have been placed on the 
development of the actual plan for Phase II. Some KATS returned to the campuses 
with only vague notions of how they would proceed. Other's, had complete and, 
perhaps, too-well-structured plans. Too many of the KATS left Phase I without 
a workable plan and one which the Auburn University staff* could use as a basis 
for expectations of performance in Phase II. 

Specific recommendations: (1) insist on lead time for KAT selection*and 
orientation, (2) with budget cuts, cut back the magnitude of the project in order 
to achieve greater depth and structure with fewer colleges, (3) select those 
colleges witk sincere administrator and faculty commitment to staff development,, 
(4) Celect at least two KATS from each college and, (5) require all KATS 
to formulate tentative strategies and structure for their particular 
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institutions and to submit- t}><3se in writing to project staff before leciving the 
summer session (Phase I). • . 

Finally^ the FDP assessments indicate that those benefiting most were the 
KATS themselves — due, no doubt, to the degree and intensity of their involvement. 
This involvement becomes the key to successful staff development. Individual 
responsibility not only for choosing relevant activity, but also for carrying it 
through to a satisfying finish is essential if the outcome is to^ actually 
''develop" staff- 

Elaborate planning by a concerned committee of planners is vital, but it is 
not enough- Unlimited resources for speakers, audio-visual/tutorial aids, 
consultants and field visits, as welcome as they may be, are* not enough. Iflien 
all is said and done, the individual staff member will effect change only to 
the extent to which he himself has been changed. If he has learned to know 
his teaching environment — its* conditions and its needs; if he has acquired 
skills which he did not .have before; if he has come to believe that he can, in 
hox^ever small a way, contribute toward changing the mediocre to the extra- 
ordinary, he will have "developed/^ And, furthermore, what he does will make 
a difference. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPATING COLLEGES 



- * ' Institution 
Alabama Christian College' 
Alexander City State Junior College 
Brewer State Junior College 
Cullman College 

•Enterprise State Junior College 
Gadsden State Junior College 
George C. Wallace State Conununity College. 
Jam,es H. Faulkner State Junior College 
Jefferson Davis State Junior College 
Jefferson State Junior- College 
John C. Calhoun State Community College 
Lurleen B. Wallace State Junior College 
Northeast Alabama State Junior College* 
Northwest Alabama State Junior College 
Patrick Henry State Junior* College 
S: D. Bishop. State Junior College 
Snead State Junior College 
Southern Union State Junior College 
Theodore Alfred Lawson Stat e^ Jr. College 



Note: This alphabetical arrangement does not correspond to the numerical 
sequences established in Table 1 . , 







Location 


P.resident 


Montgomery 


Drannan, E. E. 


Alexander City 


Causey, W. Bryon 


Fayette 


Davis, Charles- W. 


Cullman 


Michel, Sr. Mary Lourdes 




* 


Gadsden 


Nay lor, Allan D. 


Do^than 


Hamm, Phillip J. 


Bay Minette 


Sibert, Lathen N. 


Brewton 


Patterson, Woffin 


Birmingham 


Hay ton, George L.- 


Decatur 


Kelley, Carlton 


Andalusia « 


Mcl^orter, Willian 


Rainsville 


Knox, E. 


Phil Campbell 


Glasgow, James A. 


Monroeville 


Lee, B. E. 


MoK"i T p 


* ^ \ 


Boaz ' 


\ 

McCain, Virgin 3., Jr. 


Wadley 


Jones, Ray . ' ^ 


Biifihingham 


Kenrfedy , Leon 




* • 

• 
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Round Student^ 
in 

Square Colle'ges 



State-Wide Conference 
On Student Development 
in the Junior College 




Sponsored by: 

Auburn University 
Junior College' Faculty Development Project" 
TDDS Advanced Giraduate Training Project 
Alabama College Personnel Association 



• Auburn 'University - Montgomery 
November 19-20, 1971 
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Schedule -x)f Events 



Fricfey, November 19 

.6:00 p.m. Registration 

6:45 p.m. Welcome 

Dr. H. Hanly Funderburk ^ 
\ Vice President, Auburn University-Montgomery 

7:00 a.m. Introduction of Speaker 
Dr. E. B. Moore, Jr. 

Director of Junior College Leadership Program 
Auburn University 

7':45 p.m., Audience Response and Reaction Panel 

Reactors: 

Dr. William Moore, Jr. ' " ^ 

Ohio State University 

Dr. Jamfts E. Foy 

Dean of Student Affairs, Auburn University 

> Mr. Phil Gilbert 

Director of Admissions, John C. Calhoun Sjfate Technical Junior 
College 

ft ^ 
8:30 p.m. Announcements 

^mall Group Discussion 

(TDDS Project Students and Faculty Development Project Partici- 
• pants will serve as Discussion Leaders and Facilitators) ' 
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Saturday, l^ovember 20 

8:30 a»m. Introcfuction of Speaker 
Dr. Mark E. Meadows 

Director of TDDS Project, Auburn University 

Address: "Teaching and Counseling Minority Group Students in 
Junior Colleges" 

Dr. William Moore, Jr.- 

Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
Former President ^ Seattle Community College 

Author: The Vertical Ghetto: ^eryday Life in a Housing Project 
and Against the Odds: The High Risk Student in the, Corjr.unity 
College ^ ^ 

9:30 a»m. Audience Response and Reaction Panel ^ 

Reactors : 



\ 

\ 



Dr» K. Patricia Cross 

University of California-Berkeley 

Mr. Aaron Lamar 

Assistant to the President, Lawson State Junior College 

Mr. William F. Foreman, Jr. 

Counselor, Enterprise 3tate Junior College 

10:30 a.m. Coffee Break (Refreshments provided courtesy the Alabama 
Co^llege Personnel Association) 

11:00 a.m. Introduction .of Speaker 

Dr» Hugh H. Donnan , 
Associate ^Director of TDDS Project, Auburn University, and 
President of the Alabama College Personnel Association 

Address : "Closing the Relevancy Gap" 

' Dr* W. Karold Grant * 

Professor of Counselor Education and Director of Student 
Services, Auburn University 
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Trends in Community/ Junior College Teaching 



Statewide Faculty Development Conference 
February 18-19, 1972 



Sponsored by:' 
Junior College' Faculty Develdpment Project 
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Trends in Comunity/Junior College Teaching 

» 

Statewide Faculty Developnent Conference 
February 18-19, 1972 

February 18 , 

6:30 p»m, - 7:00 *p.m. Registration 
7:00 p.m. - 7:45 p.m. Address 

Dr. Barton Herrscher 

President of Mitchell College 

Statesville', N.C. 
7:45 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Audience Reaction 

8:15 p.m. - 9:45 p.m. *Group A: Alternative Modes of Instruction 

'^Group B: Instructional Support Services 
9:45 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Announcements 

February 19 

8:30 a.m. ~ 9:00 a.m. Late Registration 
9*00 2 T". 9*45 A'^dte^?* 

« "Techniques in Teaching the Marginally Prepared Student" 

Dr. E. B. Moore, Jr. 
J Director Junior College Leadership Progran 
Auburn University 
9:45 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. Audience Reaction 
10:00 a.m. - 10:3(1 a.m. Coffee Break 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00* Group A: Instructional Support Services 

Group B: Alternative Modes of Instruction 
12:00 p.m. - 12:30 p.m. Announcements and wrap-up 



*GroupS A & B consists of six sections utilizing Junior College Faculty as' 
discussion leaders, recorders and resource persons. 



Section 1: Communications Skills 

Section 2: Computational Skills & Physical Science 

Section 3: ilatural Sciences 

SectiQii 4: * Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Section 5:> Careet Specialization 

Section $: Learning Resources Staff 
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Alabama Association of Junior Colleges 
1972 Annual Conference 



Alabama Christian College 
Montgomery, Alabama 
March 30-31, 1972 




''Development Through Orgariization" 



Gl 
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PROGRAM 



Thursday, March 30, 1972 
.6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Rotunda Lobby 

Registration 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

'( 

PRESIDING: IVAN SMITH, PRESIDENT 

ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES ^ 

7:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 

Invocation: Dr. Charles W. Davis, President 
Brewer State Junior College 

Welcome: Dr. Rex A. Turner, President 
Alabama Christian College 

Announcements 

Recognitions 

8:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Address: "Development Through Organization" 
Dif. Tom Fryer, President 
Florida Association of Community Colleges 

9:00 ~ 9:30 p.m. 

Presentation of Proposed Constitution^ 

Mr. Joe D. Acker , 

Brewer State Junior College 

9:30 p.m. Adjournment 
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_Fric]ay, March 31. 1972 

8:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

, - — 

Meetings of subject area and interest groups. 

I. Academic Deans 

II. Art . . 

III. Business and Secretarial 

Administration ^ ~ 

IV. Business Managers 

V. Deans of Students ^nd 
Guidance Counselors 

VI. English' — 

VII. Nursing and Allied Health 

VIII. Li^Trarians 

IX. Mathematics 

X. Music 

XI. Physical Education 

XII. Presidents 

XIII. Publication and Public Relations 

XIV. Registrars 

XV. Directors of Evening Division, Con- 
tinuing Education and Community 
Services 

XVI. Science 

XVII. Secretaries and Clerical Personnel 

XVIII. Social Science 

XIX. Technical and Caree?: Education 

XX. Foreign Languages 

XXI. Speech 

XXII • Home Economics 



Room 122, Rotunda' 

Room 308, Secondary 
Building 

Room 108, Rotunda ' 

Room lOA, School of^ Religion 

Room 301-302, Secondary 
Building 

Audio-Yisual(jloom, Library 

Room 110, Rotunda 

Clasgroom Library 

Room 12A, Rotunda . 

'^hoxcil Room, Gymnasium 

Classroom, Gyhamasium 

Conference Room, Rotunda 

Room 107, School of Religion 

Room 103, School of Religion 

Room 101, School of Religion 

Rooms 126-128, Rotunda 
- Library, School of Religion 
Room 132, Rotunda 
Room 112, Rotunda 
Room 11 A, Rotunda 
Room 306, Secondary Building 
Room 305, Secondary Building 



10:00 a.m. - 12:00 Auditorium 

^ Symposium on Alternative Modes of Instruction 
Dr. Pau^ K. Prcus, Director 
Center for Study of Higher Education 
Memphis State University 

History: Leroy G. Pipkin, Lurleen B. Wallace State Junior College 

English; Linda Davis, John C. Calhoun State Technical Juhior College p..^^^ 

Music: Glen Maze, Snead State Junior College - — . 

Biology: Vemell Bowen, Gadsden State Junior College 

Math: Bob Dreune, Jefferson State Junior College 



9:00 - 12 



:(00 f 



Meeting of Delegate Assembly 
Chairman:. To be elected 



School of Religion, 
f AuditoriuD 



12:00 - 1:30 



Lunch 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Ivan Smith ' 

1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Constitutional Convention 

3:00 p.m. ~ 4:00 p.m« General Business Session 



Auditorium 
Auditorium 



4:00 p.m. 



Adjournment 
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APPENDIX C 
INSTRUMENTATION 

1, Semantic Differential 

2. Rokeach Dogiaatism Scale 

*3. Follow-up Questionnaire to KATS 
4. Follow-up Questionnaire to Instructional Deans 
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SEMANTIC IJIFFERENTIAL 



The purpose of this study is to determine how you feel about certain 
concepts. In taking this test, please make your judgments on the basis of 
what these things mean to you > On each page of this booklet you will find a 
different concept to be judged and beneath it a set of scales. You are to 
rate the concept on each of these scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 
If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very closely related 
to one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 

fai r X : :J : : : : : unfair 

OR 

fair : : : : : : X : unfair 

If you feel that the concept is quite closely related to ore or the other end 
of the scale (but not extremely), you should place your check*mark as follows: 

strong ; X : : : : : weak 

OR 

strong : : :_ : : X : : weak 

If the concept seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other 
side (but is not really neutral), then you should check as follows: 



art 



OR 

active^ : : : : X : : : passive 

The direction toward which you^ check, of course, depends upon which of the two 
ends of the scale seem most character ist ice of the thing you're judging. 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, both si^es of the scale 
equally associated with the concept, or if the scale is completely irrelevant , 
unr6{lated to the concept, then you should place your check-mark in the middle 
space: 

safe : :_ ; X t : : 'J dangerous 

r ^ 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check-marks in the middle of spaces , 'not on the 
boundaries: 

: X : :; : X ; : 

THIS NOT THIS 

(2) Be sure you check every scale for every concept - do not omit any . 

Sometimes you may feql as though you've had the same item before on the test. 
This will not be the case, so do not look back and forth through the items. Do 
not try to remember how you checked similar items earlier in th^ test* Make each 
item a^ separate gnd independent judgment > Work at fairly high speed through this 
test. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items* It is your first impressions, 
the immediate '^feelings** ^bout the items, that, we , want • On the other hand, please 
do not be careless, because we want your true impressions. 
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Concept: Alr.crnativa Modes. Qf^InslXiiction 
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Unpleasant 

Positive 
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Concept: Career Proper ams 
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Concej^: ^ tommunlty Service 
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Concepj:: Coniprehensivc ^Ji>;^^^am ^ 
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Concept; Continuing Education 
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Concept: Faculty Involvemont: in Governance 
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Concept: General Education 
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Concept': In-Service Education 
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Concept: Non-Punitive Grading 
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Concept: Open-'door Policy 
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Concept: Preparing Instructional Objectives 
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Concept: Salvage Function - 
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Concept: 'Student Involvement in Governance 
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Concept J 



Transfer Education 
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iCMATISM SCAlE / 



From "The! Open and Closed Mind" 
by 

iilton Rokeach 



Wtite +1, +2, +3, or -1 


J -2, -3, depending on how you feel 'in each case. . 


' +1:1 AGREE A LITTLE 

i 


1 • '-1:1 DISAGREE A LITTLE 


+2; I AGREE ON THE WIIOl 


Le -2: I^IS AGREE ON THE WHOLE 


+3T~T:~AGranrvERY muqi 

* 


-3:/l DISAGREE' VERY MUCH ' 

— -/-^ — 


> 1. The United States and 


Russia haveyjust about nothing in conunon. 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



_5. 
_6. 
_7. 
8. 



The highest form of governra^iit is a democracy and the highest form of 
democracy is a government run by those who are n&st intelligent. 

Even though freedom of speech for all groups is a worthwhile goal, it is 
unfortunately necespary to restrict the freedom of certain political groups. 

It is only natural that ,a person would have a much better acquaintance . 
with ideas he believes in than with ideas he opposes..'^ 

' I 

Man on his own, is ^ heXpless and miserable creature. 
Funjjamentally , the' world we live in is a pifetty lonesome place. 
Most people just don*t^.give a "daW^ f or others. 

I'd like it if I could find someone who x^;Ould tell me how to solve my 
personal problems. I 

It is o^ly natural for a person to be rather fearful of the future. 



^9. 

10. There is so much to be done and so^little time to do it in. 

11. Once I get.woufid up in a fiekted discussion I just can^t gfop 
12. 



13. 



In a discussion I often find it necessary to repeat myself several times 
to make sure I am being understood. 

In a heated discussion I. generally become so absorbed in what I m Jgoing 
.to say that I forget to listen to xvhat the o^ers.are saying.^ 



14. It is better to be a dead hero than to be a live coward. 
15. 



\^ile I don't like to admit this even to myself, my secret ambition is to 
become a great man, like Einstein^ or Beethoven^ or Shakespeare. 

16. The main thing in life is for a person to want to do somethin^j important. 
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17. , If given the cliance I, would do soriothing of great benefit to the world. 

< 

IB. In the history o£ mankind there liave probably been just a handful of 
reaXly great thinkers. 

19. There are a number of people I have come to hate because of the things 
they stand for. 



_^20* A man who does not believe in some great cause have not really lived. 

21.., It, is only v;hen a person devotes himself to an ideal or cause that life 

becomes meaningful. ^.^.^--^ 



22. Of all the different philosophies which exist in this world there is 
- probably only one which is correct. 



23. A person who gets enthusiastic about too many causes is likely to be a 
pretty **wishy~washy*' sort of person. 

24. To^ compromise with our political opponents is dangerous because it usually 
leads to the betrayal of our own side. 

^25. When it comes to differences of opihion in religion we tr.ust be careful -not 
to compromise with tho^e who believe differently from the way ve do. / 

^26. In times like these, a person must be pretty selfish- if he considers 
primarily his oim happiness. 

27» The worst crime a person could commit is to attack publicly the people who 
believe in the same thing he does. 

^28^ In times like these it is often necessary to be more on guard against ideas 
put out by people or groups in one*s oim camp than by those in the op- 
posing camp*^ 

J29. A &roup which tolerates too much differences of opinion among its ovn 
members cannot exist for long. 

_30. There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the truth 
and those who are against the truth. 

^31. My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to admit he's wrong. 

32. A person who thinks primarily of his o\m happines.3 is beneath contempt. 

^33. Most of the ideas which get printed nowadays aren't worth the paper they 
are printed on. 

34. In this complicated world of ours the only way we can know what's going 
on is to rely on leaders or experts who can be trusted. 

^35» It is often desirable to reserve judgment about what's going on until one 
has had d chance to hear the opinions of those bne respects. 
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36* In the long run the best way to live is to pick friends and associates 
whose tastes and beliefs txre the same as one's own* 

37. The present is all too often fdll of unhappiness* It is only the future 
•that counts. . 

3S. Tf a "nian .is to accbniplish his mission ^in 'Iff e* It "is sometimes necessary* 
to gamble "all or nothing at all/' - ^ ^ 

39. Unfortunately, a good many people v;ith whom I have discussed important 
social and moral problems don't really understand what's going on* 

40. Most people just don't know what's good for them* 



n 
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^ ^ < * A POLLOU-UP STUDY 
.._,OE^'AUBURN OnIVERSITX'S DEVELOPKeWT 
PROJECT FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTr 
1971-72 



One priacipal purpose of Auburn's faculty development project was • 

to stimulate some" year -long or "Qh- going activities among' facMlt![,es of the 

\ 

participating junior colleges. ^ 

\ 

\ ' " ■ "''-^ 

* Tlie summer (1971) institute phase was to give you ''cats'* an opportunity 

to plan and develop these activities. With re.spect to your particular^ college 

1. What proje'ct (s) or activities, based, on the work we did at 
Auburn, did you* undertake at your college during the ensuing 
academic year? Please d.escribe briefly. 




2. What was the extent or le'Vel of ' participation of the faculty? 
Please give us your estimate of siich things as numbers Involved, 
time devoted to the projects, tl)^ le^^l of interest, and commit- 
ment of the faculty. 




3. Vhat was *thS ext^t" and level of support by the administration? 
Please cite specific' examples if you can. ^ 




) 



\ 
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4, If the project (activity) was dcsip,ncd to **end/* please give your 
assessment of its results or prociucts* 



If the' project (activity was designed to be "continuing," what is 
your assessment of its present status and of any results or products 
achieved thus far? ^ 



6* Wiat, if any, personal/professional growth or -flevelopment did your 
participation afford you? 



?• Looking back, what is your evaluation of the Faculty Development 
Project as a whole? 




7* Could you give specific areas of strength or weakness, suggestions 
for improvement if it is* ever tried again? 
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As a wky of assessing the ^'motivations" developed by the project 
will yoci pleatje check the appropriate responses • 

Vniat was ^ level of coninitment to the goals ^f the project at 
the specif ied. time? 



Your * 
personal 



Your 
institutional 
commitment 



Your 

faculty colleagues' 
couinitment v 



At the outset of 
the Summer Pha$e 


H 




L 




H 


11 


L 




H 


M 


L 










— — — ^■^"^ / 
















• 


At the end of 
tnfe Sumner Phase 

XtT'" 








V 


















At. the tyeg4;nning 
of the\acadetaic 
year (sXptembeiv 
1971) • \ ^ 








— ■ — ^ 




> 














At mid-ye'at^^ 


























At the. end of \ 
the academic \ 
year (May, 1972 \ 
























■ ? 



H = High 
M = Medium 
L = Low 




\ 10. Any general coJnpents you wi^h to make? 




As you can see, your nane and address are separated fron yovfr responses- 
By separating them, I can assure the anonymity of my sources, but can still 
maintain a mailing list of the participants, ^ 
i 

Please^ive us your curr^ent address. 

Name ^ ^ 



Address 



Many thanks for your help! 




-AUBURN UNIVERSITY 

36S30 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

£duco»»oool Admjnirtfohon July 28, 1975 Tolcpho"'? 6Z^-44dO 

ond Supervision Aico Cod- 205 



Dear Dean 



Paul Preus and I are in the process of completing a follow-i^ study of Auburn 
rsity's Faculty Development Project which your college participated in during 



University s Faculty Developmc 
the 1971-72 academic year. 



your college participated 



ring 



We are interested in your assessment of this projec 
responding to at leas^:^ the first two of the four items 1 



What was the extent or level of participation of 
the faculty? (Please give us your estifaate based . 
on a composite of such things as numbers involved • 
time devoted to the projects, the level of interest, 
and commitment of the 'faculty) i ^ 

Looking back, what is your assessment of the impact 
of the Faculty Development Project on the faculty of 
your college? 



t and would appreciate your 
isted below.- 

(Please check one) 

1. Total (More than 80%) 

Substantial (50-80%) 

^Moderate (30-50%) 



_M4nimal (10-30%) 
None (Less than 10%) 



2. 



Grekt Impact 
_Si§nif icant Impact 
_Moderate Impact 
JLittle Impact . - y 

None 



Optional . » ' . 

. > ... 

1. Please list ^hose activities/projects which have been continued and/ot those which 
are a direct, spin off from the Faculty Develppment Project. 

■1 



2. Please indicate specific strengths or Weaknesses of the. program and what sug- 
^ gestions you would have for the improvement ^of a ^pr^ject of this ^VR^* 

(Please use. back of p^e) ^ 
A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for yoiir convenience. Thank you. 



SJ.ncerely yours. 



/ 



Douglas F. Williams 

Coordinator of Graduate Programs 

for Community College Faculty 
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